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sparse and stunted mimosa trees. Most of the rivers starting seaward from the Yemen highlands lose themselves in this waste.
The road we were following was by no means deserted. We constantly met strings of camels bound for Hodeidah loaded with kat, fodder, and other produce from the highlands. Others, that we overtook, had come in the previous night and were now on the return journey, and several larger caravans with escorts were on their way to the interior with supplies for the troops stationed there.
An Arab can sleep on his camel as soundly as in his bed. He curls himself up on top of the bales of merchandise, or whatever else it may be, and slumbers peacefully when confident that the camel knows the way. Should the camel he is riding, which is always the leader, stray off the road, it stops, and with it the string behind, tied as they are, nose to tail. The Arab wakes up, promptly and automatically, abuses the camel for its stupidity, guides it back to the road and goes to sleep again.
Many people have noticed how much easier it is to sit up on the watch than to ride through the night without getting sleepy. The procession of trees, rocks, and other objects passing one's eyes, particularly by moonlight, produces after some hours a sort of hypnotic torpor, so that no matter how necessary vigilance may be, it requires the strongest effort of will to keep awake. As soon as it becomes light enough to see clearly, the overwhelming desire to sleep disappears, and the rider's faculties return to him, for to whatever cause the state I am describing may be due, it is certainly not to fatigue.
When the dawn broke we found that we were leaving the plain and entering among scattered, stony hills. Before sunrise we made another detour to avoid the town of Bagil, which we judged it prudent not to enter in case the garrison might have been warned to intercept us. At about nine o'clock we off-saddled at a small cafe by the roadside to partake of food and enjoy a short sleep. We were now about thirty miles from Hodeidah.
By midday we were again on the road, riding up a wide valley, perhaps ten miles across, flanked by lofty